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REMARKS UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
LORD, THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


Man is very fond of being thought knowing. 
Perhaps few in Christendom would be willing to 
allow they know not God. Yet many, who treat 


with ridicule the notions of the ancients respect- 
ing their divers fulse gods, are, nevertheless, 
ignorant of the one true and living God. 

We find in scripture the possibility of swearing 


falsely, even in declaring that the Lord liveth; 


and that none can truly and savingly call Jesus | 
What then is the 


Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 
real, substantial, and soul-saving knowledge of 
God? How is it obtained, and wherein does it 
consist ? 

Is that simple conviction that attends every 
rational mind, that, since something is; since 


matter exists under various forms and modifica- | 


tions; since many masses of it are revolved, in 
wonderful order and harmony, without jar or 
confusion, from age to age, around other masses 
of it; since in the vegetable world are displayed 
such wonderful marks of intelligence and wis- 
dom; since in the animal, are evidently seen 
such indisputable tokens and proofs of an infinite 
knowledge and ability existent; since in the 
rational, such multiplied and indubitable de- 
monstrations of the being of an all-wise almighty 
and omnipresent productive cause, ruler, and up- 
holder of men and all things appears, therefore 
there is, there must be, and it is irrational to 
suppose there is not, an eternal God ? 
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assisted by divine internal light, than ever it did. 
Worldly wisdom is as inadequate to this know- 
ledge in one age asin another. In every age 
God has confounded, and will ever confound the 
wise; he will ‘destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
and will bring to nothing the understanding of 
the prudent.” 1 Cor. i. 19, that so no flesh, no 
creaturely faculties, no natural sagacity, shall 
glory in his presence. we 

God, and the things of Ged, Knoweth no man, 
but by the spirit of God thatis in him.. 1 Cor. 
ii. 11. The natural‘man cannot know them ; 
they are foolishness unto him; they ate only 
spiritually discerned. 2 Cor. ii. 14%. God has 
hid them from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes. Matt. xi. 26. “ Where 
is the wise ? where is the scribe? where is the 
disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ?’’ 1 Cor. i. 20. 

Can man, by searching, even to the utmost 
‘extension of human coniprehension, find out 
God? Can he, by all the investigations of 
finite ability, find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
Nay: “itis ashigh asheaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know?’ Job 
xi. 7, 8. 
| The saving knowledge of God is not learned, 
either by reading, reasoning, or searching ever 
so anxiously after it, in the mere strength and 
_ wisdom of man. Ii will forever elude his utmost 
‘penetration, till he comes to submit all his 
| boasted abilities to the rectification and illumi- 
|nation of a superior principle. Mon may search 
| the scriptures, and think to have eternal life in 
| them,and yet, not coming unto “ Christ, the light 
of the world,” miss of that knowledge, which 
alone is, or can give eternal life to their souls ! 

The scriptures truly testi/y of him ; but with- 
out his own illuminations, cannot possibly reveal 
him. No man can truly call him Lord but by 
the Holy Ghost. The letter, without the life and 
light, ever will kill, ever will tend to stifle that 
immortal birth, that babe, to which the Father 





rational conviction the saving knowledge of God?| revealeth the mysteries of his own heavenly 
Nay, verily; thousands have this conviction, | kingdom. It was not in one age only that it 
arising from the foregoing, and from innumerable | might truly be said, “ the letter killeth,” 2 Cor. 
considerations, and yet live without God in the | iii. 6, but it does, and will do it, in all ages and 
world, as to the saving knowledge of him, and} nations. It has slain the babe of life in tens of 
are aliens to the commonwealth of Israel. thousands, by building up, substituting, and es- 

“The world by wisdem knew not God:” 1|tablishing notions and opinions ingghe stead of 
Cor. i. 21, and it knows him no more now, by {the one true faith, which is the gi God, and 
any natural abilities or creaturely wisdom, un-! is only of his own production, an@ immediate 
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operation in the soul. He alone begets it. He 
alone is the author and finisher of it. 

A zealous attachment tothe Jetter, without 
the openings of pure life, tends also powerfully 
to kill and suppress the small budding and be- 
ginning of the new life, the second birth, by bol- 
stering up the creature in a round of lifeless per- 
formances, in his own cime and ability. Thus 
because he reads, that the saints, who acted in 
and by the openings and influence of the life, 
did so and so practise ; and because he finds here 
and there an exhortation or injunction to this 
and the other duty, the natural man falls to 
doing as they did; and though he that believeth 
shall not make haste, yet so great is the haste 
which this searcher of the letter, in his own un- 
enlightened understanding, is making, that he is 
frequently calling upon God, and talking a great 
deal about.bim, before he has ever rightly known 
him ; as if the scriptures would give him to know 
what a God requires of him, with whom he is 
unacquainted, or inform him when and how to 
worship a Being of whom he is ignorant ! 

O man ! thow*knowest not what to pray for as 
thou ought, nor how to pray, but as the spirit 
helpeth thy infirmities. This the spirit often 
does, for those who really know God, with 
groanings that cannot be uttered or expressed. 
How widely then do they err from the line of 
their duty and of divine appointment, who at 


their own set times, importune the Almighty 
in vocal supplications and prayers, when all that 
» the spirit does for them amounts only to the be- 
gettia of inward groaniogs, which cannot be 


uttered! As sure as we attempt the vocal 
expression of such inward and spiritual groan- 
ings, we lose the lively sense, and dry up the 
little springs of life, which accompany them, and 
nothing is then left but words without life, and 
sounds devoid of substance. Thus eminently 
“ the letter killeth.” Whereas the spirit, if singly 
attended to, evenin these unspeakable groanings, 
without any creaturely additions, giveth life ; 
and doubtless would frequently not only give a 
small beginning of real divine life, even to those 
who are thus unwisely dissipating it by hastily 
rushing into words, but were they quietly to wait 
on that inward operation, whereby the spirit is 
at seasons thus helping their infirmities, they 
would witness a glorious degree of the arisings 
and increase of divine life in their souls; yea 
many times till death would be swallowed up of 
victory, and life and light triumph over death 
and darkness, to their unspeakable consolation. 
This is the real and happy experience of many, 
who dare not presume to add of their own to the 
word of the Lord, inwardly operative and re- 
vealed ; dare not be rash to utter any thing before 
God ; dare not make such haste as to force them- 
selves into the vocal expression of what God in- 
tended ci ope only to the production of 
inward gr gs and divine life, and there to 
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terminate. These do most joyfully find, that as 
they are thus careful to act the part of true be- 
lievers, who must not make haste, but abide in 
the patient waiting, in that whereby they feel the 
spirit helping their infirmities, and are willing 
to be limited to, and by, the measure and manner 
thereof, either in inward groanings or vocal soli- 
citations ; that as these are truly unspeakable, 
and cannot be formed into words, without great 
loss of the inward life and energy attending them, 
so also is the divine and soul-felt consolation, 
arising from dwelling in the depths of this inward 
exercise and stillness, as truly unspeakable, as 
are the groanings through which it is attained. 

But they who will make haste, who will be 
always ready, outrun their little portion, dry up 
the small spring of life, their words fall to the 
ground, and they wonder why they are so cold 
and lifeless in their devotions ; whereas had they 
been limited by the degree of inward help and 
life, and content with inward breathings and 
groanings, they might have increased with the 
increase that is truly of God; might have 
mounted upwards in living and silent approaches 
towards his throne and presence, “ with wings 
as eagles ;” might run and not be weary, or 
walk, and not faint. 

As this is the certain effect of waiting upon 
God, so directly the reverse is the consequence 
of running before him: for, perhaps it will bear 
to be repeated, ‘the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” Here ends the race of many in 
man’s own wisdom and ability, in flat formality, 
if not in degeneracy into the bondage of sin and 
corruption, from which the Lord by the inward 
working of the spirit, had in some degree re- 
deemed them. 

The operation of the spirit in the soul, is that 
which, in all ages, countries, and persons, began 
and begins the work, wherever any thing really 
good and truly religious is brought forth ; and 
nothing else can do it. Man once dead in sin, 
would, without this quickening influence, for- 
ever remain so, having no more ability of him- 
self to quicken his own or another’s soul, or to 
change his own or others’ inclinations and pur- 
suits from bad to good, than'the Ethiopian has 
power to change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots. But God, ever gracious, visits and revi- 
sits the souls of men, by the operations of his 
spirit; this begins the work, and nothing can 
carry it on, without the constant assistance of 
this holy efficient principle, this divine agency of 
the spirit, in and through every step, movement, 
and performance of religious life. 

The work begins in the spirit, effectins a 
change, or alteration in our inclinations, disposi- 
tions, views, enjoyments, and pursuits, and is 
carried on by its continued operations, advancing 
and more and more establishing this change, 
till a conversion and settlement in the divine 
life is effected : and our advancement is in pro- 
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portion to the degree of our submission to, and made within; seeing there is no eternal life to 
co-operation with it : thatis, the work of redemp- | the soul, without the knowledge of God, what 
tion goes on no faster or further, than in exact | light has he afforded to the souls of men whereby 
proportion to the degree in which we are in-| they may know him? Answer. “ The true light, 
fluenced by, and through this efficient operation that now shineth,’ 1 John ii. 8, and “ that 
of the spirit or grace of Gotwhereby he worketh | lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;” 
in us to will and to do of his own good pleasure. | John i. 9, the very /ife of (rod, the life of the 
And notwithstanding the necessity of our sub- | word, that was in the beginning with God, and 
mission to the divine operation, and working out | was God. Read Johni. 1, 2, 5, 4, 5. Hence it 
our own salvation in and through it; yet he that |is clear that the light which enlightens all men 
thinks he can add any thing of his own, he that | is Christ, the life of him that was in the begin- 
thinks he can take one step in any stage of the | ning, that “ was and is God.” Well then might 
race, without the spirit’s assistance, will find | the primitive testimony and message be, that 
himself mistaken ; will find he has been trusting | ‘‘ God 7s light and in him is no darkness at all ;” 
in flesh and blood, a mere broken reed, and that|1 John i. 5, and well might the primitive 
he has had too high an opinion of human ability, | laborers in the gospel of Christ be sent expressly 
even though he may have been foremost and | to turn people ‘“ from darkness to light ; from the 
loudest in exclaiming against it. | power of satan unto God.” Acts xxvi. 18. 
He who can do any thing for himself that is | That is, to turn their attention to that light, that 
truly and religiously good, without divine assist- | had enlightened them in degree, and would and 
ance, may hope consistently enough tobe made | did enlighten them much more abundantly, as 
perfect by the flesh, or by creaturely ability, | their attention became thus turned to it. 
which imports the same thing; and he that at-| But many hated this light, because their deeds 
tempts to move of himself, unassisted, in the | were evil, and so it became their condemnation ; 
performance of any outward acts of devotion, in | for “ this is the condemnation, that light has 
any vocal religious duties and performances, is, | come into the world, and men loved darkness 
whether he knows it or not, attempting to be | rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
made perfect by the flesh. John iii. 19. But they that love it, obey it, 
Perhaps this may seem likea digression ; but | and bring their deeds to it, and thereby discover 
I was led into it from the consideration that | that they are wrought in God ; for the light re- 
merely searching the letter of the scriptures | veals God and the knowledge of his will and ap- 
cannot bring a soul to the real knowledge of God, | probation. 
but that the letter tends, when dwelt in without | Were it not for this inward divine light, all 
the life, to Kill; and so far these views are! nations must forever have been in darkness. Ang 
naturally connected with the subject I am upon | had it not enlightened every man, it could no 
—‘‘the knowledge of God.” be the condemnation of the wicked and aban- 
But to proceed. How shall he be known, seeing | doned. God will never condemn a soul for non- 
neither reading nor reasoning can make us know | attention to a light that never shined in him, or 
him ? upon him, or for the non-improvement of a talent 
Answer. He never was, nor can ever be say-| never afforded. Some were condemned of old for 
ingly known, but by immediate revelation ; or if | the non-occupation of their talents, but none for 
this word offend any, who may ignorantly sup- | neglecting, or not improving, what never was be- 
pose revelation is ceased, and not to be known | stowed or offered to them, and so not possible to 
in our day, though this is a most unreasonable | have been improved. 
conclusion concerning days of gospel light and| Indeed this cannot be; God is just. There- 
privileges, L will explain. I mean here, by im-| fore as sure as the condemnation is, that light is 
mediate revelation, the sameas if I should, to| come into the world, and men love darkness 
accommodate myself to,their ideas, express my-| rather than light, so sure the light must,en- 
self thus: God cannot be clearly and savingly } lighten all that are thus condemned, else they 
known, but in and by the shinings and manifes- | could not be condemned for the rejection of it. 
tations of his own light, ‘for whatsoever doth| Observe how sweetly this conclusion coincides 
make manifest is light,” Kphes. v.13. This} with, and confirms John’s testimony, that “the 
the apostle positively asserts, and we know it is| true light enlighteneth every man!’ But some 
true. We cannot see any outward object with- | may say, we know the light is sufficient to con- 
out light; in the light, objects become manifest. | demn, but it is not able to save nor to give the 
What light then is that wherein is the manifes-| knowledge of God. Surely such are mistaken, 
tation and knowledge of Ged? Surely it must| for it is abundantly able to do both, and in those 
be a light that shineth in the soul; for that| who attend to it, it most joyfully and assuredly 
which may be known of God is manifest in man. | does both. 
Read Romans i. 19. But, can this light certainly reveal, or give the 
Seeing then nothing but light can make mani-| knowledge of God? Yea, mostgggrtainly ; and 
fest, and that the manifestation of God is to be‘ nothing else can. He inhabifS™eternity, and 
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dwells in the light. In the light only, therefore, 
can he possibly be known, or manifested to the 
soul. He is the light, and extends beams of his 
light to the eye of our souls or minds, as the 
outward light, the sun, does to the eye of our 
bodies. Hereby we may receive the manifesta- 
tion and knowledge of God, and that too by his 


own light. 
(To be continued.) 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
(Continued from page 362.) 


The favorable impression made by these ac- 
counts was fully confirmed by the Captain, now 
Lord Waldegrave, who visited the colony five 
years later in the Seringapatam, bringing with 
him some presents sent by the British Govern- 
ment. But he found that the year before his 
arrival, they had sustained the most grievous 
loss that could have befallen them, in the death 
of their beloved patriarch, old Adams, which 
took place in 1829. Most providentially, how- 
ever, an Englishman had been permitted to settle 
on the island five months before his death, who 
was admirably fitted to supply his.place, George 
Nobbs. His case, that of Buffet, whom we have 
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ing formerly acquired no small stock of medical 
knowledge. Admirably discharging his three- 
fold office, he has continued (with one short in- 
terval) laboring among his flock for twenty-four 
years, and we shall see that the virtues and ex- 
celleucies of the peqgle have not declined under 
his guardianship. 

This short interval alluded to (to make a di- 
gression from our narrative) was occasioned by 
the wicked arts of an impostor, named Hill, 
who landed on the island in 1832, and succeed- 
ed in persuading the simple islanders that the 
sritish government had sent him out to be their 
governor. He found that the three English- 
men formed the only obstacle to his gaining 
complete ascendency over the people, so he con- 
trived to get them banished. They took refuge 
oa the Gambier Islands, but their exile was not 
of long duration, for Hill soon began to behave 
in such a way as to cause the poor people to re- 
pent of their confiding simplicity, and exert 
themselves, by the aid of a ship of war, to 
expel their tyrant, and recall their old friends. 
Every year after his return made Mr. Nobbs 
more and more necessary to the colony, and 
finally their desire that he should be enabled to 


mentioned before, and that of another English- | assume the functions of pastor in a more legiti- 


man named Evans, who came about the same 
time, form the only three exceptions to the rule 
which is strictly adhered to, against any stranger 
settling on the island, and these three English- 


men have long ago become in all respects a part 
of the community by the intermarriage of them- 
selves and their children with the islanders. 
Mr. Nobbs was originally in the British navy, | were asked as to the character or conduct of a 


which he quitted for the Chilian service under 
Lord Cochrane, with whom he served as a Licu- 
tenant. On leaving that service he was, in 
common with many others, unable to recover 
his pay, and returned to England. But having 
no longer any ties there, and having, when in 
South America, formed a great desire to go to 
Piteairn’s Island and assist Adams in his work, 
he left England for that purpose in 1828. For 
nearly two years, by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, India, and Australia, he sought a passage; 
at length, at Callao, in Peru, he met the owner 
of a launch, who, on condition of his fitting her 
out, agreed to accompany him. Mr. Nobbs ex- 
pended what little money he still possessed in 
accomplishing this object. The owner was in 
bad health, nevertheless these two left Callao by 
themselves on @ voyage of 3,500 miles which 
they performed in forty-two days. The owner 
died soon after their arrival, the launch was 
hauled on shore, and the materials, after she 
was broken up, used to build a house for Mr. 
Nobbs. As he was a much fitter man to sueceed 
Adams in the duties of schoolmaster and pastor 
than Buffet, he seems by general consent to have 
been electedyinto these offices, and to them he 
added the iffValuable qualification of doctor, bav- 


| 


mate way became so widely known, and second- 
ed in the proper quarters, as to lead to the ordi- 
nation which he has lately received in England. 

But to return to Captain Waldegrave, who 
was as much enchanted as his predecessors with 
the manners of these people. ‘They never,” 
he says “speak ill of each other. If any questions 


particular individual, the answer would be some- 
thing of this kind: ‘If it could do any good | 
would answer you; but as it cannot, it would 
be wrong to tell tales.’ The kind and benevo- 
lent feeling of these amiable people is extended 
to the surviving widows of the Tahitian men, 
who were slain on the island, and who would be 
left in a helpless and destitute state, were it not 
for the humane consideration of the younger 
part of the society, by whom they are supported 
and regarded with every mark of consideration.”’ 
Captain Waldegrave examined the children and 
was much struck with the thoughtful character 
of the answers he recef¥ed. 

In 1831, as complaints had reached the Brit- 
ish Government from the people, of a want of 
water, and as they were even at that time ap- 
prehensive of the island becoming too small for 
them, it was resolved to remove the colony to 
Tahiti; and this was accordingly done. They 
felt much at leaving their happy home, and 
many would have stayed, but the idea of separa- 
tion was worse than that of change, so they went 
all together. <A. piece of good land was given 
them, and they were well received by the queen 
and people of Tahiti, while the English mission- 
aries took charge of their interests, and every- 
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thing was satisfactorily arranged for their com-| 
fort. But this was not tolastlong. The change 

of life and diet soon produced a fatal sickness, 

which carried off several of their number, and 

made them long to return ; and what was equally 
distressing to these innocent people, the loose 
and immoral manners of tlie Tahitians filled them 
with disgust. Being very discontented and un- 
happy, they resolved to go back, and were kind- 

ly assisted in getting a passage. Curiously 

enough, the copper bolts of the old Bounty, 
which they had brought with them, paid a great 
part of their passage money. 

When they once got back, they made a reso- 
lution never to quit their own beloved island, 
nor are they likely to do so till the increase of 
population at some future day makes it absolute- 
ly necessary. This migration to ‘Tahiti was ap- 
parently the most unfortunate thing that ever 
happened to them; but in reality it proved a 
great blessing, as the mischiefs arising from it | 
proved a beacon for the future, and prevented | 
them trom falling into the bad habits which in- | 
tercourse with other people might have induced. | 
Its i injurious effect showed itself in a taste for | 
ardent spirits, which, on their return, they learn- 
ed to manufacture from the ti-root, a plant which 
grows on theisland. But not long afterwards, 
fortunately, all the stills were destroyed, and, 
grown wiser by experience, since that time no 
species of spirits have been drunk on the island. | 

The next peep we get at our friends is in| 
1888, when the island was formally taken under | 
the protection of the British government by 
Capt. Elliott. This measure had become abso- | 
lutely necessary, in consequence of the difficul- | 
ties and dangers to which the colony had been | 
already exposed, and with which they were again 
threatened, by lawless strangers in whalers. The | 
people also very earnestly represented to Capt. 
Elliott the necessity for having some appointed 
chief over their increasing community, for their 
internal regulation and government. He there- 
fore resolved to confer the stamp of his authority 
on a magistrate elected by themselves, drew up 
some regulations to be observed under the au- 
thority of the British government, and presented 
them with a union jack, as a pledge of British 
protection. The laws which were then drawn 
up continue in force to the present day, but 
though they are few and simple, we cannot do 
more than allude to them. 

One of their peculiarities is, that on all publie 
questions, every person on the island, both male 
and female, above the age of eighteen, has a 
vote. The chief or magistrate is elected annually: 
he has a counsel of two, and there is no appeal 
from his authority except to the captain of a 
British man-of-war. He is to convene the pub- 
lic on occasion of complaints being made, to hear 
them in public, to commit them toa jury, and 
to keep a journal. Education is made compul- 
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laws relate to hunting with dogs, killing cats, 
and other items of the same domestic nature. 
So important is it to them to preserve the last- 
named useful avimals, as [ was informed by Mr- 
Nobbs, that at present, the punishment for kil- 
ling a cat is to oblige the offender to produce 
three hundred dead rats under penalty of paying 
a heavy fine, or they would otherwise soon be 
completely overrun with these vermin. The 
law against the use of spirits, or intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, has been mentioned before. 
When a man marries, he is to take his share of 
his father’s property, which is again to be equal- 
ly divided amongst his children. The wife also 
takes her proportion (an equal one with that of 
her brothers) out of her father’s land, so that 
the young couple come immediately iuto posses- 
sion of their property. These laws appear to 
have been amply sufficient for the government 
of the colony ; so easy is it to govern people who 
are practically governed by. their own con- 
sciences. 

In 1845, we have the following testimony to 
their good. conduct from Captain Sir Thomas 
Thowson, of the'l'albot. He landed on Sunday. 
and fuund the islanders at church, so he wentir. 
** Nobbs,” he says, ** who was reading the ser- 
vice, stopped, and asked meif he should proceed, 
which 1 begged him to do. He finished the 
prayers, and ‘afterwards gave a short lecture. 1 
was much struck with the attention and devotion 
of the whole congregation, as « visit from a man- 
of-war was quite an event, only occurring once 
a-year; and, although they were most anxious 
to hear the news, they continued their devotions 
with the same fervency as if we had net been 
| present. After the service was finished, | 
entered into all the complaints and disputes 
for the last twelve months, and to their credit, I 
may say, it did not take we more than an hour 
to arrange everything most amicably. I after- 
wards visited every house in the village, and 
was very much pleased with the cleanliness and 
order of the whole community.” 

We have now an opportunity of judging of 
the people by some of their own letters, addres- 
sed to Captain Hope of the Thalia, who had sent 
them some presents, with a letter expressing 
his regret at having failed in reaching the island, 
in consequence of contrary winds. One from 
the school children, is the most characteristic :— 

“ Dear antl Honored Sir :—Our teacher 
read to us your affectionate letter, and we, his 
scholars, have read it more than once, and will 
treasure its benevolent advice in our minds, asa 
rule of conduct. We much regret the untoward 


circumstances which frustrated your intended 
visit : for it would have been to us both a plea- 
sure and a reward, if our educational acquire- 
ments had merited your approbation. 
tend school five days in the 


We at- 
Week, five ' 
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each day : our routine of school duties is as fol- 
lows, viz.: commence with prayer and praise, 
conclude with the same; Monday—recital of 
weekly tasks, reading the Holy Scriptures writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and class spelling ; 'Tuesday— 
the same as on Monday; Wednesday promis- 
cuous reading (individually) in history, geo- 
graphy, transcribing select portions of history, 
&ec.; Thursday—the same as on Monday and 
Tuesday ; and on Friday, which is the busiest 
day of the week, transcribe words with their 
detinitions from Walker’s Dictionary, read hymns, 
&c., and emulative spelling concludes the whole: 
we are generally an hour longer at school on 
this day. On Wednesday afternoon the elder 
scholars attend the Bible class with their parents. 
If the request is not improper, will you, honored 
Sir, procure for us some copy slips, as models for 
writing, and a few of Walkingham’s Arithmetics, 
with a key to the same; for we often hear our 
teacher say, if he had these helps it would make 
his work easier, and we heartily wish he could 
obtain the means of making it so. We are in- 
deed British subjects, and we think it a great 
privilege to be considered so, and when we see 
the flag of Old England waving from the staff 
in front of the school-house, we often remark to 
each other, ‘That’s our safeguard from the ugly 
French.’ 

“As grateful scholars, we much regret the 
possibility of our beloved teacher being superse- 
ded, as you, Sir, seem to intimate in your letiers, 
Whatever may be the qualifications of the per- 
son sent out, he can never be what our present 
pastor has been, and isto us. Fathers and 
mothers on their death-beds have bequeathed 
their children to his care, many of our parents 
have been educated by him, and we, his present 
pupils, from the time of our birth up to this 
day, have been cared for and watched over with 
parental solicitude. Now, dear and honored Sir, 
if you would obtain from the Bishop of Loudon, 
or some other diguitary, a license for our Pastor, 
you would fill our hearts with joy, and we should 
trouble you with more than one letter expressive 
of our gratitude. We beg leave, honored Sir, 
to subscribe ourselves, 

“ Your humble and obedient Servants, 
‘© Tue Scuoon-Cuinpren oF Pitcairn’s IsLanp. 

“July 1847. 

( Signed by 15 children, on behalf of the rest.” 

This letter, if written by almost any other 
school children, might be suspected as bearing 
the stamp of the schoolmaster’s hand, for, as 
we all know, letters do sometimes reach anxious 
parents from their children at school, speaking 
of their great happiness and the excellence of 
their teacher in terms so much above the aver- 
age production of the young gentleman or lady, 
as to lead to very natural suspicions; but, in 
this case I am disposed, from the uniform char- 
acter both of Mr. Nobbs and the people, for truth 


and simplicity, derived from so many sources, to 
give implicit credit to the genuineness of the 
letter. 

In 1848, they were visited by Captain Worth, 
from whose account of the island we have already 
quoted. He thus speaks of their employments 
and amusements :—*‘‘ The principal occupations 
of the inhabitants, are cultivation of the land ; 
building and improving their houses, which are 
extremely neat, clean and commodious; rearing 
stock, fencing their plantations, making ‘appa, 
straw hats, fancy boxes, &c.; which together 
with stock, fruit, and veg:tables, they sell to 
ships calling there, and barter for such articles 
as they want. 

Captain Fanshawe visited the island, in the 
Daphne, in 1849; “They present,” he says, 
“the very uncommon spectacle of a society, 
every individual of which appears to be solely 
guided in his practice by the precepts of Christi- 
anity. Their laws and regulations exbibit an 
anxious desire to prevent contention. Their 
system does not countenance the theory of com- 
mon property, but every thing belongs to some 
individual or family; and their transactious are 
conducted in a very liberal spirit; crimes and 
misdemeanors appear to be almost unknown 
amongst them. ‘Lhe simple mauliness of their 
character is very striking. They are visited 
every year by several whalers, whose crews, they 
say, always behave with the utmost propriety, 
aud carefully avoid doing or saying avything 
that might shock them. ‘hey are very fortu- 
nate in having no anchorage, so that no vessel 
remains long enough to allow the evil disposed 
time for mischief.” Speaking of their hospita- 
lity he says: “ It is the custom for the different 
families to take it in turns to entertain visitors ; 
this is not done with a view to share a burden, 
but a pleasure, as these good people take a de- 
light in performing the rites of hospitality.” 


HAVE AN AIM IN LIFE. 

Every man, rich or poor, ought to have some 
absorbing purpose, some active engagement, to 
which his main energies are devoted. Not en- 
joyment but duty, daily duty, must be the aim 
of each life. No man has a right to live upon 
this fair earth, to breathe its air, to consume its 
food, to enjoy its beauties, producing nothing in 
return. He hus no right to enjoy the blessings 
of civilization, or society, and of civil liberty, 
without contributing earnest and self-denying 
labor of head, or heart, or hand te the welfare of 
mankind. Certainly uo man can be truly reli- 
gious who makes gratification, as dis inct from 
self-denying exertion, the great object of life, and 
the idler puts pleasure exactly in the place of 
duty. 

This principle of life admitted, however mani- 
fested, will produce daily deterioration of char- 
acter, until thoroughly abandoned.’ Every bodily 
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appetite, every mental appetite, every mental 
fancy, every momentary fashion, will clamor till 
indulged. The body will be pampered, appetite 
will lead on to gluttony, wine to drunkenness, 
luxury to every evil indulgence, while the mind, 
excited only by novelties, and enfeebled by the 
lack of continual exertion, sinks into utter va- 
pidity and uselessness. There is more hope of 
the reformation of the worst sinner than of the 
idler. Poverty will sometimes scourge the vice 
of idleness out of a mw. But the love of a 
higher and a better mode of life, if once tasted, 
is the chief hope. 
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“Gift from an Abbess to her Nuns,’’ is the 
title of a work written some time in the 17th 
century by Le Mére Agnés de St. Paul Arnauld, 
Abbess of Port Royal. 

“A specimen selected” from this work by 
M. A. Schimmelpennick, and compiled with the 
history of the monastery, contains so much 
spiritual instruction worthy of being treasured 
and frequently perused, that we present it whole 


to our readers. While we are aware that some 


expressions will be found which are not adopted 


by our Society, we think every heart will re- 
spond to the internal excellence of this legacy 
of love, and humbly acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the picture there drawn. It is one 
among the innumerable evidences of the free 
gift of the spirit’s teachings to all “nations, 
kindred, tongues and people,” and that those 
who truly love and serve the Lord “with a per- 
fect heart and a willing mind,” shall be led into 
his blessed kingdom. 


GIFT FROM AN ABBESS TO HIER NUNS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Christian perfection, and the perfection of a 
religious life, are essentially one and the same 
thing. 

Yet, although there be but one gospel pro- 
posed to every Christian, a certain degree of 
preference must yet be given to the call of a 
religious, who truly lives according to the grace 
of her vocation, above that of a secular, who 
lives in a Christian manner in the world. 

The member of a religious society is not only 
delivered from a varicty of external hindrances, 
but she is favored likewise with many peculiar 
helps and opportunities, all favorable to a growth 
in grace; whereas a secular, though equally de- 
voted to God as to the final object and centre of 
her affections, is yet sent forth not only to labor 
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for his cause in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation, but to take a part in a variety 
of secular concerns, whose foundation may not 
always stand in the spirit of divine truth; and 
the very occupation in which has a natural ten- 
dency to alienate ‘the heart and dissipate the 
mind. 

A Christian secular should love God para- 
mountly; a Christian religious has the favor to 
be dedicated to God only. 

In a Christian secular, divine love is the su- 
preme; but in a Christian religious, it is the 
sole affection. 

My sister, if God has indeed called thee in 
an especial manner to the service of his sanctu- 
ary; if he has vouchsafed to call thee, like Mary, 
to be no more busicd with many worldly things, 
| but to wait in silence for his teaching, at the 
| great Master’s feet, how important is it to thee 
|not to neglect the peculiar means of grace 
| afforded thee; not to undervalue the part he has 
| assigned thee; not to fall short of the superior 

degree of holiness and happiness to which his 
| mercy invites thee. 

To this end it is necessary not only to receive 
the foundation of faith, but, having received, to 
! abide and to be built up thereon; to follow the 
|apostle’s advice, continually examining and 
proving our ownselves, whether we really be in 
the faith. 

The manner of this proof, the Scriptures tell 
us, is twofold. ‘Christ is ix you,’ says the 
| apostle, “ except ye be reprobate ;” and our Lord 
| himself declares, “ By their fruits shall ye know 
|them.” “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.”’ 

It therefore appears, my dear sisters, that if 
| we would preserve the grace vouchsafed to us at 
our religious vocation; if we would, when “ the 
bridegroom comes,” be found amongst those 
wise virgins, who not merely once lighted the 
lamps of profession, but were careful by a con- 
| stant supply of the oil of grace to maintain the 
| flame, we should studiously examine our internal 
| heart as to the ground of its hopes, the bent of 
| its desires, and the constancy of its communion 

with the only source of all grace; and we should 
equally see that we receive not the grace of God 
in vain, by diligent examination of our external 
walk and conversation. 

At the last awful and irrevocable day, the 
great Father of Spirits will equally condemn 
those who taught in his name and who did many 
wonderful works, but whose heart did not abide 
in him by a fervent and living faith; and those 
who professing that fervent faith, yet neglected 
to manifest its reality by corresponding good 
works. 

This little treatise was written to assist you, 
my dear sisters, in making this examination. 

At first it was intended only to exhibit as a 
pattern the outward walk of a PERFECT RE- 
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LIGIous; but on consideration it seemed ad- 
visable, under each head, to oppose to it the 
character of an IMPERFECT one, that the differ- 
ence between them might more plainly appear. 


By the term RELIGIOUS, as applied to both 
these characters, it is meant to denote two cha- 
racters who have each made a religious profes- 
sion; two persons who have each, in their mea- 
sure, been made partakers of divine grace, and 
who have each desired to renounce the world 
and its vanities, and to journey to that city 
which alone hath foundations. Both are sup- 
posed to have been made sensible of the cor- 
ruption of their own hearts; both, by a living 
faith, to have not only felt their need of a divine 
Saviour, but to have received that Saviour as the 
only atoning sacrifice; and both are supposed, 
having received his peace into their hearts, to 
have acknowledged his spirit as the guide of 
their future course. In addition to which it is 
also supposed, that each, under these impres- 
sions of grace, has voluntarily and with real sin- 
cerity of intention, withdrawa from the world, 
with an unfeigned desire of dedicating herself 
more unreservedly to Christ, and walking in the 
narrow path of a strict religious rule, to which 
she has devoted her life. 

Both these characters being partakers of 
Christian grace within, and both having by an 
open profession renounced the world without, 
they are both in this little manual designated by 
the term religious. But the first set of examples 
represents a person who, having a single eye, 
“walks wisely in the perfect way ;” whereas 
the second exhibits one whose eye is not equally 
single, and who, therefore, though in the main 
desiring to look the same way, is yet practically, 
if not halting between two opinions, in a great 
measure trying to serve two masters. 


Both are supposed to be sincere ; but the one 
is supposed to be altogether, the other partially 
devoted to God. 


Perhaps, however, it may be necessary here 
to explain, that by the term perfect religious is 
not to be understood an absolute perfection, 
which would be vainly sought on earth, but 
a religious of a perfect or undivided will, whose 
desire it is to follow God altogether, and without 
reserve, without lowering the Christian standard. 
By the imperfect religious is understood a person 
of a sincere, but of a divided will; a person who 
truly wishes in a low measure to follow Christ ; 
one who would feel horror at the bare idea of 
turning her back upon Zion; but one who is yet 
occupied, not solely by her journey’s end, but 
whose eye is diverted by many of the curiosities 
occurring in the intervening road. Hence she 
sometimes stands still, always allows herself to 
loiter, and mostly distracts her mind by amusing 
herself with all the passing objects she meets; 
being quite content, provided she be not mani- 
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festly out of the road, to follow at a very un- 
equal pace, at a very great distance. 

Both are fields whose preparation has been of 
God, and who have, therefore, not only received 
the good seed of the kingdom, but retained it. 
But the one, by dint of daily weeding, and 
dressing, and watering with the dews of heaven, 
brings forth fruit an hundred fold. In the 
other, whilst men slept an enemy hath sown the 
field with tares; and though both have grown 
together, yet if it exhibits some wheat fit for the 
garner, it also teems with many a rough bramble 
and flaunting wild-flower, fit ouly for the burning. 

This little manual is not then addressed to 
those persons who are so unhappy as to have 
cast off all fear of God; who have deliberately 
and of set purpose trampled upon the blood of 
the covenant, and determinately quenched the 
Holy Spirit. These pages only address those 
who have true but weak faith, and who, not stir- 
ring up the gift that is in them, are in danger 
of losing it. They address those who have in- 
deed been truly grafted in the vine, but who not 
being carcful assiduously to produce all the good 
fruits they might, are in danger of being cut off 
from it as withered branches. It is intended 
not as an alarm to the ungodly, but as a warning 
to the negligent. To admonish against that 
state of relaxation into which Christians insen- 
sibly slide, who, without perceiving it, decline 
from vital to formal religion; who lose spiritu- 
ality of mind and heart, whilst the understand- 
ing still retains the same opinions, and whilst 
the external profession nominally, and perhaps 
ostensibly, remains the same. 

The character indeed here denominated the 
perfect religious, may, through the latent deceit- 
fulness and corruption of the human heart, and 
the frailty and instability of nature, often fall 
into errors; but then she does not deliberately 
allow of them; and being surprised into them, 
she quickly turns from them to her Lord and 
Saviour for pardon and cleansing, in deep hu- 
miliation and self-abhorrence, well knowing that 
he alone is a Saviour, and that there is none 
other, and that of her own self she can do nothing. 

The imperfect religious, on the contrary, 
often both gladly hears the word of truth, and 
even does many things. Nay, where no tempta- 
tions arise to allure her affections and distract 
her heart, she is even susceptible at times of 
warm devotional feelings, and of exerting ber- 
self in many cases in the service of God with 
zeal and fervor. But her heart not being solely 
devoted to God, and having many subordinate 
objects besides him her principal end, she con- 
tinually allows herself in a divided heart. She 
permits the Canaanites of the land to establish 
their habitation in her borders; and though she 
would curb their absolute dominion, she yet 
compromises, by paying them a heavy tribute. 
She of set purpose allows herself in a multitude 
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of pursuits, which carry within them the prin- 
ciple of a departure from God. She does not 
resolutely close her gates, and hence the first 
temptation which presents itself finds liberty to 
enter ; and opportunity is no sooner afforded than 
she falls by inordinate affection to lawful things. 

Nor can she ever be delivered’ from the do- 
minion of sin till she feels as well as says that 
“one thing alone is needful ;” till she in truth 
renounces as ends, lawful things, as completely 
as unlawful things; and until she in reality 
abandons all as objects of an independent attach- 
ment, to become in truth the disciple of Christ, 
and unreservedly to consecrate her body, soul 
and spirit t6 him, as a continual and living 
sacrifice. 

It is the object of these pages, not to dwell 
so much on the external measure of each par- 
ticular duty which the perfect religious is called 
to practice, as upon the internal disposition of 
heart and soul, by which that nreasure should 
be determined. The perfect religious is not 
merely called to this or to that particular duty, 
but to that disposition of heart by which she 
may be ever ready for all to which it may please 
her heavenly Father to call her. 

The perfect religious does not confine her 
views to the one great act of visible renunciation 
of the world, its interests, its dissipations and its 
cares; but the solemn vow which she has pro- 
nounced with her lips as to the world, without, 
she cunsiders as a sacred pledge of the sincerity 
with which her heart binds itself to a continual 
renunciation of the far more dangerous world 
within. 

As on her first conversion her lips said, * Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do; speak, Lord, 
thine handmaid heareth,” so this impression is 
not a transient emotion, but an abiding senti- 
ment; a seed deeply rooted and grounded in her 
heart, whose fibres strike deeper every day, en- 
twining themselves with every thought and feel- 
ing, and penetrating her inmost soul, till shoot- 
ing and growing upwards, also, its ramifications 
extend themselves through her whole life, like a 
tree planted by the still waters, whose leaf is ever 
green, and which contiaually produces a rich 
variety of fruits, each in its due season. The 
perfect religious counts the cost before she begins 
to build. She well knows that the true and 
entire dedication of heart which flows from an 
entire and undoubting faith, can be. the alone 
root and foundation whence good works can 
spring up, according to the declaration of our 
Lord, that “the tree is known by its fruits,” 
and that the tree must be good, before the FRUIT 
can possibly become so. 

It must not be imagined that it is too severe 
a requisition to demand this unwavering integrity 
of faith and of intention. 

As Christianity can give no more, so it will 
accept no less. 
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St. Paul describes the very foundation of all 
real religion to consist in an undoubting faith; 
first, “that God is,” and secondly, “that he is 
in truth a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” Now, as is the strength or weakness, 
or the natural or spiritual conviction of this 
truth, so will be the vigor or feebleness, the 
superficiality or the depth of intention and _pur- 
pose, by which the soul desires his favor, seeks 
the light of his countenance, hearkens to his 
voice, and dedicates herself to the service of 
“that King eternal, immortal and invisible,” in 
whose hand is the breath of every creature; who 
is the father of all spirits; with whom is the 
preparation of every heart; and who is the un- 
speakable, unsearchable, unfailing and eternal 


| reward of all who walk before him in Abraham’s 


faith and Abraham’s love. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRESENT. 

‘“‘ Tt is something to learn to live in the pre- 
sent ; to fecl that the present duty, pleasure, cir- 
cumstances, are alone good and wonderful. We 
say if we were only differently placed, life would 
be so interesting ; if we were in such or such a 
position, then should we be inte!lectual, or amia- 


| ble, or useful: or if this or that event should 


happen to us, then should we be elated and happy. 

That very event or position if possessed by us 
would look just as little extraordinary as that we 
are now in; situations not our own, lie before us 
like landscape views ; each part, however mean 
in detail, goes to contribute to the effect of the 
whole, and shares in its ideal character: but we 
cannot sce the picture of which ourselves form a 
We do not know that the day, the hour, 
the employment, the incident, before which we 
in our own persons stand, and that looks perhaps 
so worn and dusty, is in reality an inexhaustible 
well of truth, could we but wipe from our eyes 
the blinding dust of familiarity. For life to cease 
to be poor and common-place, and become in- 
trinsically rich and wonderful, we must realize 
that it is a whole, the gift of God; then all the 
parts must be so; if relations to parents, friends, 
society, are of divine appointment, then every 
thing flowing out of this relation, intercourse, 
and influence is of divine appointment. How 
grand and mystic then is this every day life !— 
It is inlaid with divinity, as black oak inlaid 
with gold: and David utters a literal fact when 
he speaks of his ‘down sitting and uprising’ as 


encompassed by God.” 


‘“‘Cursed be anger, for it is fierce, and the 
wrath, for it-is cruel; good for nothing but to 
make divisions in Jacob and dispersions in 
Israel. Good men, alas! good men have done 
such ill things as these, yea, few churches of the 
Reformation have been wholly clear of these 
iniquiti-s.— Cotton Mather. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

We often hear the expression, “This is the 
age of progress, of the development of genius.” 
I think it will be admitted, that never was the 
inventive faculty of man more assiduously or 
more successfully cultivated ; and we are led to 
contemplate with wonder, I had almost said with 
awe, the majesty of the human intellect, while | 
under the direction of the wisdom and power of 
the great Architect and Builder of the universe! 


but surely; many suns, showers, and frosts pass 
upon it before it comes to perfection, and in 
winter, when it seems dead, it is gathcring 
strength at the root.” 


WHEREABOUTS IS THE NORTH? 


A week or two ago, we called attention to the 
many recent disasters at sea, some of which, as 
'it was observed, might be traced less or more to 


But, when the “will of man” cuts loose from |the deviations of the compass. It will probably 
this anchorage, and acts independently of Him {be new to many, that the whole doctrine re- 
who sces the end from the beginning, who not ;specting the pointing of the needleis now held 
only constructed, but sustains the ‘stupendous |as liable to very considerable modification ; that, 
whole,” so that nothing clashes or mars the har-| in short, the compass, as usually understood, is 
mony of his works, how soon we are made to feel | very far from being a faithful guide across the 
the consequences of our presumption. Like the | ocean; and that those mariners who depend too 
mighty monarch who ascribed to himself the | exclusively on its aid, are likely to lead their 
hono- of his high es ate, his glory was taken from | ships into extreme danger. But how, it will be 
him, and from many of us in this day as suddenly | asked, can this be, seeing that the needle points 
if not as humiliatingly, and we left in abasement | to the north? It is not strictly true that the 
“until we know that the Most High rules in the | needle points to the north; it points io a spot 
affairs of men,” and that they are but instruments ‘several degrees aside from north, and this spot 
in his hands, and so far as they co-operate in his'is not always exactly the same. Admitting, 
will and counsel, are the glory of all his works. | however, that the compass, in proper circum- 
We find in sacred history, that the « ships’’ pre- | stances, does pretty steadily point to one spot in 
pared by one of the kings of Israel, to go “to}a northerly direction, it still remains true that 
Ophir for gold, were broken at Egion-geber,” | it is difficult to keep it in these circumstances, 








(the word, or will of man). Many great and | 
good enterprizes are made void in this place, 
which, under divine direction, would prove a| 
blessing. | 

Then, indeed, would “progression” be wit- 


nessed, both in the physical and moral a 


For nothing can advance our real happiness but 


and, as the case usually stands, the circum- 
stances produce great and various divergences. 

These tendencies of the compass to give a 
misleading direction, are no new thing, but have 
long been under the attention of mariners. 
Dampier mentions them; Sturmy’s Mariner's 
Magazine for 1684, as may be seen in the 


that which will eventually perpetuate it to all| Library of the British Museum, has something 


eternity. If we, the rational, and therefore the 
accountable portion of creation did but keep the | 
place assigned us by Almighty goodness, who | 
formed us capable of union and communion | 
with himself, I have thought the ancient predic- | 
tion would be verified—* it would be as the days 
of heaven upon earth.” 

And I feel an increasing desire that our So- 
ciety especially may “ arise and shake itself from 
the dust of the earth,” and seriously enquire, | 
‘where is the good way, (which Friends in the 
first rise of the Society were led in, and which 
gave them victory over the world and its allure- | 
ments) and walk in it.” We have the same! 
guide; ‘his hand is not shortened, nor his ear | 
grown heavy,’’ but our backslidings and disobe- 
dience have, in a measure, separated us from the 


about them ; more than once they were observed 
during Vook’s voyages, and repeatedly since. So 
often, indeed, that one is surprised those most 
concerned in explaining or preventing the error 
should not have taken instant pains to inquire 
into it. But why should any one trouble him- 
self? It was nobody’s business in particular ; 
and so nobody meddled withit. Your genuine 
“old Salt’ snapped his finger at science; he 
could take his ship out to sea, and bring her 
into port again, by rules well known to navigators. 
Why should he bother himself with that new 
stuff about compass errors? ‘Lead, log, and 
look-out,” had served his turn for years past, 
and should be his trust for the future. Some- 
times, however, it happened that neither ship 
nor captain ever came home again. Who would 





light of his countenance ; and the glory once so 
visible has been much obscured. May we yet) 


‘have thought it! 


Accidents will happen— 
that was all; and still the old routine prevailed. 


accept the fatherly invitation, “ return unto me, | Now and then the lesson was repeated in a more 
and [ will return unto you,” saith the Lord. impressive form. In 1803, the Apollo frigate, 
R. H. | and forty of her convoy, went on shore in the 
‘night on the coast of Portugal. The war-ship, 

| trusting to her compass, signalled the course to be 

“The growth of a Christian is not like a mush- steered, making no allowance for the disturbing 
room, but like an oak, which increases slowly effect of her guns upon the needle. Some of the 


Sth mo., 5th, 1855. 
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merchant-captains, remarking the error, steered | 
the course as shown by their own compasses, and 
escaped the fate of their less observant brethren. 
And how often did it happen, during the long | 
French war, that the commander in charge of a | 
convoy directed by signal the course to be 


steered through the night; and that in the 


morning, the merchaut-ships would be seen dis- , 


persed all around the horizon, one or two of the 
wost distant perhaps being carried off by the 
enemy’s cruisers. Who was to blame? Each 
captain had steered the course prescribed ac- 
cording to his own compass ; and as no two com- 
passes agreed, the consequence was a general 
straggling, and a loss of time while the ships beat 
up into position, like ducklings to their parent. 

Such being the risk and difficulty with wooden 
ships, how much greater when the vessel is 
Luilt of iron; the liability to error is increased 
to an alarming extent. Indeed, the most anxious 
trial that could befall a pilot or a sailing-master, 
when iron steamers first came into use, was to 
have charge of one from Piymouth to London. 
The vessels would go in any direction but the 
right ; and he was a brave man who could ven- 
ture to carry on in a fog. It was not at all 


unusual at sunrise to see the English or French 
shore right ahead, and the ship running direct 
for it, when she was thought to be making her 
fuir course up channel. The compass was worse 


than useless: it was treacherous. We have heard 
some men declare, they could have navigated 
with 1.ss hazard had there been no compass on 
voard at all. 

The liability to error is in some cases practical- 


ly recognized by the captains of steamers plying | 


iegularly from port to port. Hull to Rotterdam, 


for instauce ; they know that to steer south-south- | 


east, or whatever the course may be, will not 
take them true to their destination ; and, taught 
by long experience, they take a course a point 
or two more to the north or south, and fetch 
their port as accurately as a ferry-boat its landing- 
place. They have learned, moreover, that to 


steer precisely the opposite course in returning, | 


will not take them where they wish to go; and 
1 - ° ° an 

liere, also, they allow for deviation. ‘The out 
and the home voyages are thus scen to require 


different expedients. After this, shall we wonder | 
| place ; greatest in amount in the highest lati- 


that the wrecks around the British coast alone, 


taking the year through, amount as has been | 
said, toaship and ahalf perday? In some years, | 
| two hemispheres, and it differs according as the 
| course is east or west. 


it is more than double that number. 
The Admiralty at length took up the sub- 
ject, and appointed a “ Compass Committee ;” 


comprehensive enquiries were made; and the| 
| another near the bow, and a fourth down below, 


causes of error carefully investigated. These 
were more easily discoverable than the remedy : 
but science was brought to bear on the question, 
aud, as we shall see, with beneficial results. 
Many remarkable particulars came to light 
during the progress of the inquiry; and in- 
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stances of neglect or indifference almost incredi- 
ble. The rough-and-ready rule, ‘ Keep all iron 
seven feet from the binnacle,”’ which most mari- 
ners were supposed , to recognize, was proved to 
beaslittle acted on by the navy, as “ Early to bed 
and early to rise,’ &c., among people on shore. 
[ron tillers and capstans were not at all uncom- 
mon ; and the disturbing effect of such a mass 
of metal, approaching to within two or three 
feet of the compass, had never been thought of. 
If the vessel had iron davits for the quarter- 
boats, the swinging of them inboard would make 
a difference of four or five points in the direc- 
tion of the necdle. The iron nails with which 
the binnacle-boxes were put together, would 
cause a similar error; and more than once, the 
lower part of the box was found to be used a closet, 
where iron bolts, and other sundries of the same 
metal, were conveniently stowed away. Surely 
wilful stupidity must have been the presiding 
genius over the makers of binnacles: how else 
can the use of any other than wood or copper 
fastenings be explained? In Queen’s ships, the 
binnacles are now made without doors, to pre= 
vent the possibility of any idle sailor depositing 
in them his odds and ends of iron. An iron 
cistern, carried between decks near the stern, 
would produce as much disturbing cffect on the 
compass as a solid cube of the same dimensions. 
The Courayeux was lost on the rocks off Anholt, 
owing to the needle having been diverted two 
points by a stand of arms, placed on the half- 


| deck below the compass. The addition of a large 
' gun toa vessel’s battery would wake a differ- 


ence. Compasses, too, were found to disturb 
each other when placed too near together; and 
the placing them too near was the common fault 
of merchant-ships. In vessels of the royal 
navy, the binnacles, where two compasses are 
carried, are now never fixed within fourand a 
half feet of each other. When both are so lia- 


ble to be wrong from causes above mentioned, 
they should at least be prevented from making 


one another worse. 

Again : the error of a compass is not constant, 
especially in iron ships; it varies with the in- 
duced magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes 
in the permanent magnetism. As tbe ship pro- 
ceeds on her voyage, so does the change take 


tudes, and diminishing towards the equator. It 
is not the same in corresponding latitudes of the 


Nor is it the same in 
different parts of the same vessel: let a com- 
pass be placed near the stern, another amidships, 


each will tell a different tale. The question thus 
appears to be one of insurmountable difficulty— 
the complication of error too intricate for un- 
ravelment. How do ships ever find their way 
across the trackless waters ? 
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The answer to this question will be to narrate, 
in few words, the principal means discovered and 
employed for correcting the multiplied errors al- 
ready «numerated. Thirty years ago, Mr. Bar- 
low, professor of mathematics at Woolwich, re- 
commended the placing of an iron plate on 
board ship near the compass—the object being 
to countcract the attraction of the vessel by the 
attraction of the plate, and thus keep the nee- 
dle pretty nearly in its true magnetic direction. 
This, which was never supposed to be other than 
an imperfect remedy, was fairly tried and kept 
in use until, in 1828, Mr. Airy, the astronomer- 
royal, after careful experimeut, showed a mag- 


pensation than the iron plate. The method he 
proposed, was to place a bar-magnet in conjune- 
tion with a sheet of soft iron rolled asa scroll, 


to that caused by the ship, apd so neutralize one 
by the other. Afterwards, instead of the scroll, 
he introduced an iron chain in a box, as being 
more uniform in its magnetism. In plates, it 
has often been found that one part is weaker or 
stronger in its magnetism than the rest, by which 
its action is rendered irregular. Mr. Airy showed 
further, that a ship acts as a permanent magnet 
on the compass, and expressed himself confident 
in his proposed method. 

On this point there has been, at times, much 


discussion : one party contends, that the only | 


safe place for the compass is the top of the mast, 
far above all metallic influence; another, that 
as there is in all vessels, generally below the 
deck, a neutral point where the needle is not dis- 
turbed, the compass should be established on 
that point. Without entering into the merits 
of these and other questions which have been 
raised, Ict us see what are the measures adopted 
to know whereabouts is the north on board ves- 
sels of the royal navy. 

It was by authority of the Compass Commit-- 
tee that the investigations of Mr. Airy and oth- 
ers were made. In 1836, they sent the late 
Captain Johnson to make trials and experiments 
on board the iron steamer Garryowen at the 
mouth of the Shannon, during which it was as- | 
certained that the ordinary place for the compass | 
was an “ improper position ” on board iron ves- | 
sels; that the compass of the steamer in ques- 
tion could not be depended on; and that only 
by raising it to a considerable height above the | 
deck, could it be made to work with anything | 
like accuracy. In concluding his report, the | 
captain suggested that in all cases a record should | 
be kept of the position in which a ship lies with 
respect to the magnetic meridian while being 
built, as the permanent magnetism of the hull 
depends in great measure on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful re- 
searches is, that the compass is now treated by 





| without disturbing its directive power. 
'margin of the bowel is graduated by an engine, 


; and not by hand; and an azimuth circle is fitted 
at such a distance below the compass as would : to each, so that at any time the compass can be 
produce a deviation of the needle corresponding | 
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the navy as an instrument requiring as delicate 
handling as a chronometer ; it had too long been 
treated with little more ceremony than the men’s 
beef-barrel.. The needles are made of the best 
clock-spring steel, well hammered, put togetherin 
compound plates of laming, and prepared with 
the greatest care for their important function. 
The compass-cards, instead of being imperfect 
rounds, roughly executed by the engraver, are 
true circles, printed after having been fixed to 
the mica plate by a chemical operation not 
liable to be affected by damp or heat. The bow! 


in which the card swings is made of copper, as 


this metal has the property of steadying the 
net to be a much more effectual and reliable com- | 


needle, of checking its numerous oscillations, 


The 


checked by an astronomical observation, or it may 
be used for surveying purposes. The pivots on 


| which the needle rests are of metal harder than 
steel; and a supply of spare ones, the points 
,gilded by the galvanic process, is delivered to 
each ship. 


And, lastly, all the compasses and 
binnacles are made of one size and pattern. 

So constructed, the compass becomes a stan- 
dard ; but it is not yet ready for use. It is sent 
to Woolwich, where a building has been erected 
and fitted up exclusively for the testiug of com- 
passes, and every portion of the instruments is 


| most rigorously examined and compared: nothing 


is allowed to pass in the least degree doubtful. 
Then, at each of the royal dockyards, a compass- 
room is built—all on the same plan—the shelves 
fixed in the line of the magnetic meridian ; and 
on these the compass-cards are ranged two feet 
apart, with the opposite poles of the needles 
towards each other. Should any needle be found 
to alter, it is not remagnetised, but is at once 
rejected and replaced by a good one; and a de- 
flecting apparatus is kept for the testing of all 
needles before use, the particulars of cach being 
entered in a book. A closet is also fitted up on 
board ship, in which the compasses and nothing 
else are to be stored: it has shelves and cases so 
contrived, that the instruments can never be put 


away with the same poles towards each other, 


and the master keeps the key. 

Suppose, now, that a ship has taken in all her 
guns, shot, shell, and iron of every kind, ready 
for sea; the compasses are then put on board, 
and the operation is performed by which the 
deviations of the standard are ascertained. We 
see repeatedly in the newspapers, announcements 
that a vessel has “gone up,” or “ dropped 
down,” to Greenhithe, to have her compasses 
corrected ; and without this, all the means taken 
to secure exactitude would be ineffectual. A 
basin is best for the process ; but it may be ef- 
fected in a tideway at slackwater. The ship is 
placed so that by means of warps her head can 
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be turned in succession to eaeh of the thirty-two | we have here pointed out. At the same time, 
points of the compass; as each is arrived at, she} it is proper to keep in remembrance, that the 
is kept steady for a few minutes, while the bear-| best compasses may be temporarily deranged by 
ing of some object a few miles distant ou shore | aurora borealis, or other atmospheric phenomena; 
js taken with tie standard-compass. When all | and that consequently, all the common aids in 
are noted, the standard is carried on shore, and | good seamanship need to be resorted to by the 
the bearings are again taken out of the reach of | commanders of vessels.— Chambers’ Journal. 
the attraction of the vessel ; and in this way the | 
deviations of the ship’s compass on each point | LIFE’S SUNNY SIDR. 
are ascertained, the amount of deviation being | Though Life’s a dark and thorny path, 
exactly the difference between the two sets of | Its goal the silent tomb, 
bearings. All the facts are recorded in a book, | It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
and thus the captain knows what allowance he That shine amid the gloom. 
has to make for compass error, whatever be the | bag ere — weal and woe partakes, 
- ‘ nchanged, whate’er his lot, 
course of the vessel. Yet after all this, precau- | Who kindly soothes the heart that aches, 
tions are necessary: the Admiralty instructions | Is sure a sunny spot. 
require that no iron shall come within seven | The Wife, who half our burden bears 
feet of the compasses ; the standard is to be the And utters not a moan, 
only authority on board; aud the binnacle-com- | Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
passes are to be frequently compared with it; | nea aliherown, 
: . ci | A o treasures every kindly word, 
observations with the azimuth circle are to be Bach havoher one forges. 
tuken repeatedly during a voyage, especially | And carols blithely as a bird— 
should the ship enter the southern hemisphere, | She too’s a sunny spot. 
for then the deviation which was to the east in | The Child, who lifts at morn and eve, 
the northern, will be to the west. In this case, | In prayer, its tiny voice, 
new steering-tables must be prepared, by “swing- | Who grieves whene’er its parents grieve, 
ing” the ship to the thirty-two poiuts, as at first. | 1 And joys when they rejoice, 
7 : . ° n whose bright eye young genius glows, 
The needle is to be lifted from the pivot when- Whose heart, without a blot, 
ever the guns are fired, to guard against injury | Is fresh and pure as summer’s rose, 
to the delicate suspensions ; and all the compas- | That child’s a sunny spot. 
ses on board to be compared with one another | There’s yet upon life’s weary road, 
every day at noon. A spot of brighter glow, 
In all cases where the standard-compasses have Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
been used, the result is satisfactory. The steamer And tears no longer flow ; ; 
: r. Friendship may wither, Love decline, 
Urgent once ran in a fog from Milford Islands to | Our Child his horor blot, 
Liverpool, and hit the Bell Buoy at the mouth But still undimmed that spot shall shine— 
of the Mersey “ to a fraction,” as her commander Religion lights that spot. 
reported. Captain Vidal surveyed by the new | —_— 
system the Azores in the Styx without accident. | THE ANGEL OF PATIFNCR. 
The master of the royal yacht Victorta and \ Patience ts tat Key or Conrent.””— Mahomet. 
Albert, after two years’ experience, describes} ' cheer, to help us, children of the dust, 
the standard as perfectly trustworthy ; and says More than one angel has our Father given ; 
that making the “necessary allowance,” he | But one alone is faithful to her trust— 
could steer a true course on any point of the | The best, the brightest exile out of Heaven. 
compass. | Her ways are not the ways of pleasantness ; 
Here, then, is demonstration of the possibility | Her paths are not the lightsome paths of joy, 
a ‘ | She wafks with wrongs that cannot find redress, 
of avoiding the fatal errors mentioned at the And dwells in mansions Time and Death destroy. 
commencement of the present article; and if ia iii tae abcilatiaiit ih 
good for the navy, it must be good for the mer-} "yp, . iui an Gathonine mk aaa — 
chant-service. If the owners of vessels will but | To plough his deep, besiezing trenches there— 
provide themselves with proper standard com- | The signs of struggles which the heart hos borne. 
passes, and require that they shall be used. as 


prescribed by the Admiralty, we shall seldom 


But when the first cloud darkens in our sky, 
And face to face with life we stand alone, 
hear of shipwreck from the compass indicating Silent and swift, behold! she draweth nigh, 


a false course. Iron has of late years been so And mutely makes our sufferings her own. 
much introduced into the construction. even of | Though with its bitterness the heart runs o’er, 
wooden vessels, as greatly to increase the liabili- B gto See 7 _ divide ; 
ty to error, and explain how it is we hear more A ee ee ees 


, She turns the cloud and shows its golden side. 
of casualty from that cause than in former years, 


‘ Tnto rebellious souls, tha with Fi 
when more wood and less iron was used. A} U® y that mad with Fate, 


a To question God’s eternal justice dare, 
heavy responsibility rests on those who send She points above with looks that whisper, ‘: Wait- 
ships to sea, neglecting the important precautions What seems confusion here is wisdom there.”? 
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To the vain challenges of doubt we send, 
No answering comfort doth she minister ; 
Her face looks ever forward to the end, 
And we, who see it not, are led by her. 
She doth not chide, nor in reproachtul guise 
The griefs we cherish rudely thrust apart ; 
But in the light of her immortal eyes 
Revives the manly courage of the heart. 
Daughter of God! who walkest with us here, 
Who mak’st our every tribulation thine, 
Such light hast thou in Earth’s dim atmosphere, 
How must thy seat in Heaven exalted shine! 
How fair thy presence by those living streams, 
W here Sin and Sorrow from their froublings cease! 
Where on thy brow the crown of amaranth gleams, 
And in thy hand the golden key of peaee! 
Bavaro Taytor. 


(eee 


COFFEE—CURIOUS HISTORY OF ITS USE. 


Coffee is of Asiatic origin, and brought to the 
Occident by the Turks. They call it cahveh. 
Yemen, a province in Asia, is generally con- 
sidered a place where the coffee sprung up. Cer- 
tain it isthat Arabian herdsmen of the desert 
of Al-Dshesira, approaching one evening the 
shores of the Euphrates, were the first to diseover 
the enlivening power of coffee. Worn out as 
they were, after a tiresome journey through the 
desert, they were reclining beneath a coffee tree, 
and for pastime began chewing the beans. They 


soon observed that their weariness passed away, 
and left them fine-spirited through the night. 


Next evening they repeated their pastime, and 
it had the same effect. They were convinced 
that there was hidden and refreshing power in 
the coffee beans. 

It was then introduced as a kind of medicine 
for relaxation, for which purpose it was roasted, 
ground, and boiled in hot water, in the manner 
we prepare coffee now. Consequent on the pro- 
hibition of wine drinking by Mahomet, the use 
of coffee soon became in extensive demand all 
over Arabia, Turkey, and Persia. From these 
countries coffee was introduced by the Venetians, 
in the year 1591, into Italy, to be used only as 
an enlivening medicine. At first they tried it with 
the eaves of the coffee tree, which was, how- 
ever, abandoned, and they resorted to the coffee 
beans, and prepared it in the same manner as the 
Arabians. After a while it became a favorite 
beverage for dainty persons, and its importations 
from a foreign country rendered it in the eyes of 
the aristocracy of that period, desirable. 

From Venice, coffee was introduced into Eng- 
land, France and Holland. The first public 
coffee-house was opened int London in the year 
1652 ; a few years after, the second appeared in 
Paris, and a third in Amsterdam. Not, how- 
ever, until the year 1692, was coffee known in 
Germany ; it was imported from Holland already 
roasted. The first public coffee-house was estab- 
lished in Leipzig, in the year 1720, which, no 
doubt, is the oldest coffee-house in the world, as 
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it is even at the present day a place of public 
amusement. 

Two circumstances contributed principally to 
make coffee a general beverage in Germany; 
firstly, that coffee was exempted by the govern. 
ment from the taxes laid on beer and wine : and, 
secondly, the powers of coffee to produce an 
agreeable excitement without intoxication. These 
qualities made it the most agreeable beverage to 
ladies and business men. The Jews in Germany, 
known to be the most active merchants, became 
exceedingly fond of this enlivening beverage, and 
also the poets. It is a well known story that the 
French poet, Rousseau, once on a visit to Vol- 
taire, remarked to the latter that cotfee wasa 
poison. Voltaire replied, ‘True; but a poison 
which affects the health very slowly, as I have 
been drinking it for sixty years.” 

The greatest opponents to coffee drinking are 
the homeopathic doctors, who consider coffee as 
most injurious to the health. Indeed it is, to 
nervous people, pirticularly strong coffee; also 
to dyspeptics it may prove not digestible ; but in 
the latter case its ill digestion arises from the 
impure milk which is mixed with it. 

The French and Germans drink more black 
coffee than white, and take soon afterward a glass 
of pure cool water ; and that custom is one which 
it would be useful to adopt in this country, as in 
this manner coffee is not even injurious to 
plethorie people, if they drink only a small 
quantity of it. [It serves under this condition to 
aid digestion and enliven the spirits. To young 
people it is not sd wholesome as beer-soup, which 
is used for them inGermany. And young ladies 
who wish to become as fleshy as the vocalist 
Alboni, must refrain from drinking coffee, and 
had better imitate the German in the use of 
beer-soup. 

There is often added to coffee, roasted roots, 
as that of succory or carrot, for instance, which 
diminishes its flavor. Roasted beans of cocoa, 
on the other hand, are most healthy and palata- 
ble if mixed with coffee. The Turks add differ- 
ent spices, and the French pour rum in it; so do 
also the Italians and Germans ; and they use the 
yolk of an egg instead of cream, which is com- 
mendable where there is no good milk to be found. 
Particular care is everywhere taken, except in 
this country, not to roast and grind the coffee 
before it is wanted for immediate use, otherwise 
it loses by exhalation the volatile oil which im- 
parts such an excellent flavor to it. 

The smoke of roasted coffee is one of the most 
powerful disinfectants. Coffee is also an antidote 
to poisbns of opium, cherry laurel, and intoxica- 
tion. It is also a preventive of costiveness. The 
consumption of coffee is from year to year increas- 
ing. In Europe alone, for instance, the importa- 
tion in a period of ten years, that is, from 1817 
to 1828, increased from. one hundred millions té 
two hundred and twenty-five millions of pounds. 
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The coffee tree reaches a height of eighteen to fifteen thousand miles of post-routes, whereas now 
twenty feet, has with its branches a pyramidal there are nearly twice that quantity. Then there 
form, evergreen leaves, and is considered one of were less than nine thousand post-offices ; now 
the most beautiful of trees. In the third year it there are over twenty-three thousand. ‘The last 
yields three poutds of beans. In highest esti-| five and twenty years have, therefore, exhibited 
mation concerning the quality, stands Mocha, a progress, in this department of, civilization, that 
coffee from Arabia; next to it St. Domingo, | is in advance even of the growth of the popula- 
WJava, and St. Jagode Cuba. However, one kind | tion, rapid as that has been. 
is found more palatable in one country than| A good many curious items are to be found 
another, and different nations give preference to | in the post-office expenditure. We quote a few 
different kinds of coffee. as the readiest method of showing how,yast the 

transactions of the department are. vi there 

is paid, annually, for mail-locks, keys and‘stamps, 
nearly thirty-two thousand dollars; a sum equal 
It is now about a century since Benjamin | to the entire outlay of the whole department in 
Franklin, then Postmaster General of the Colonies, | the year 1790. The stamped envelopes and 
set out, in his old gig, to make an official inspec- | postage stamps cost over fourteen thousand 
tion of the principal routes. It is about eighty | dollars; the mail bags fifty thousand ; the blanks 
years since Congress appointed him to his old |-seventy-one thousand ; t e wrapping paper forty- 
office, under the now independent colonies, and | one thousand. We think we can sce Franklin’s 
when a small folio, containing but three quires stare of astonishment, if he could rise from his 
of paper, lasted as his account book for two! grave under the old flagstone at Fifth and Are) 


THE INCREASE OF POST-OFFICE FACILITIES. 


years. 
‘)hese simple facts bring up before us, more 
forcibly than elaborate words, the vast increase | 


| streets, and travelling to Washington, not in his 
“old gig,” but behind one of Norris’ locomo- 
tives, see the three thousand ledgers, the one 


in post-office facilities within a hundred years. | hundred busy clerks, and the enormous amounts 


For if a Postmaster General was to undertake 
to pass over all the routes at present existing, it 
would require six years of incessant railroad 
travel, at the rate of a hundred and twenty-five 
miles daily : while, if he was to undertake the 
job in an “ old gig,’? he would have the work of 
a life-time before him. Instead of the small 


paid for the “ sundries,” which he used to buy 
for a trifle. 

It is by comparisons like these, that we realize 
what vast strides have beeu made within a cen- 
tury. Vague, general assertions of progress 
| never have half the impression that facts such as 
we have quoted do. Franklin jogging along in 





folio, with its three quires of paper, the Post- 
office accounts consume, every two years, three 
thousand of the largest sized ledgers, keeping no 


| the «old gig,” anda railroad train rushing at 
sixty miles an hour—what a commentary on the 
difference between 1755 and the present.— Ledger. 





less than one hundred clerks constantly employed 
in recording transactions with thirty thousand 
contractors and other persons. 

Even as late as the year 1790, the post-office 
facilities were a mere trifle, at least as compared 


A WONDERFUL FLOWER. 


At the late meeting of the Natural History 
Society, at Newark, N. J., Dr. Isaiah Deck ex- 


hibited a wonderful flower. Its characteristics 





with the present time. There were, at that| are that when dry it is shrunken and apparently 
period, but eighteen hundred and seventy-five | dead, but when it is immersed ina glass of water 
miles of post-routes, or about the same number as | for a minute or two, the upper petals or fibres of 
there are now in Oregon ! and only seventy-five | the head gradually swell and expand, and throw- 
post-offices. The mail was often a week between | ing themselves back in equidistant order, assume 
New England and Philadelphia ; a fortnight be-| the appearance of a beautifully radiated starry 
tween Boston and Savannah ; and in the winter | flower, somewhat resembling the passion or sun- 
almost as long in going between this city and | flower ; in this state it remains for hours some- 
Pittsburg. Even in 1800, the post-office busi- | times, and it re assumes its original appearance, 
ness of the whole United States was but little | ready for similar experiments to be repeated ad 
greater than that of Pennsylvania now. As late | Jibitum. Dr. Deck said it was presented to him 
as 1810 there were but twenty-three hundred | by an Arab, to whom he had rendered a medi- 
post-offices, or only a tithe of the number there | cal service. Dr. D. thinks it is of the species 
is at present ; while the receipts were but little | called the Star‘of Bethlehem and Rose of 
over half a million of dollars, against six millions | Sharon, which were much valued by the Crusa- 
now. In fact fifty per cent. more postage is paid | ders. 

at the present time, on newspapers and magazines, 


than was paid on letters, newspapers, and every | PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


description of mailable matter in 1810. The 
great impulse has been given since 1830. At 
that period there were only one hundred and 


Frovr anp Meau.—The market for Breadstuffs con- 
tinues exceedingly dull, and prices still lower. Shipping 
brands are offered at $8 50 per barrel. The sales for 
home consumption are limited within the range of $8 62 
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at $9 00 a $9 50. 

and it is wanted at $7 25. Penna. Corn Meal is held 

at $4 50 per bbl., at which the holders are firm. 
Grain.—The demand for Wheat is limited, but prices 


























ware and Pennsylvania red at $1 75a $1 76, and white 
at $1 90 a $1 91., Penna. Rye at 1 $10a $1 12. Corn 
is scarce at 97c, afloat, Southern Oats at 40c per bu. 

Carrte Markxet.—Arrivals at Torbert’s Avenue 
Drove Yard, 400 cattle, 1000 sheep, and 50 cows and 
calves. Prices, from $9 to $11 for Beeves, $2 to $4 50 
for Sheep, $2 to $4 for Lambs, and $25 to $65 for cows. 


































N FEMALE SEMINARY will be re- 
1 for the reception of pupils on the 15th of 
Ninth month. RACHEL T. JACKSON, 

9th mo. 1—it. Prinefpal. 
7, RIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 

1 PARTMENT.—The Committee having charge of 
the School are gratified at being able to announce 
that they have secured theservices of Aaron B. Ivins 
as Principal, whose long experience and success ine 
teaching they think recommend him to the confidence 
of Friends and others. 

The School will be opened on the first Second day 
in the Ninth month next. 

The building, situated on a lot adjoining Cherry St. 
Meeting House, is airy and commodious, having been 
erected especially for schools. ‘The main room will 






















































































which there are suitable Class rooms, a Lecture room, 
and an Observatory. 

This School has been instituted principally for the 
education of the children of Friends; when others are 























blished for its government will be observed. 

The pupils will be expected to attend the meetings 
for worship held at Cherry Street on Fourth days. 
a No pupil will be admitted for part of a term; nor | 
ty will any be received under eleven years of age, with- | 
out the consent of the Visiting Committee. The} 
qualifications for admission will be, a capability of 





























mentary knowledge of Arithmetic, Grammar and 
Geography. 
Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 

















elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in 
connexion with the regular studies. 

The year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, que commencing on the first day of the Second 
month, and ending on the last day of the Sixth month; 
the other begilning on the first of the Ninth month, 
and ending on the last day of the First month.* There 
will be two sessions daily. 

The price of tuition is $25 per term for Class A; 
$20 per term for Class B; and $15 per term for Class 
C, payable in advance. No extra charge will be made 
for fuel, pens, ink and slate pencils. 7 

School books (except blank books) will be fur- 
nished, for the use of which the following charges 
‘ will be made. Parents or guardians may, however, 
furnish their own books if they so prefer. 

Class A, including Astronomy, $2 00 per term. 
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If any book be ‘unnecessarily damaged by a pupil, 
the Principal may assess such damage, and charge the 
same in addition to the above. 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, 

















are 2a 3cts. lower. Sales of 4000 bushels prime Dela-| or to the following Friends: 


ELLIGENCER. 





. 
a $9 00 for common and select brands, and fancy*lots) the School who may desif® it; for each of which an 
Rye Flour continues very scarce, | extra charge will be made. °~ 


For further information, application can be made to 
AARON Bw IVINS, Principat, 


Residence, No. 551 Vine Sz., 


a 
Dittwyn Parrisu, 
S. W. corner Eighth and Arch Sts, 
J. Witson*sMoore, 
No. 63 Spruce Street. 
Jacos M. Exuis, * 
No. 7 N. 2d St. & No. 350 N. 7th St. 
Ann A. Townsenp, 
No. 254 North Fourth Street. 
Saran S. Bippir, 
No. 164 Arch St. 
Dgsorau F. Wuarton, 
No. 130 Spruce St. 


e + 


9th mo. |. 





* There will be no school during the week of Yearly Meeting, 
or on the days of the Quarterly or Monthly Meetings held at 
Cherry Street. 





W M. A. GARRIGUES will take a small number 

/¥ of lads or young men into his family the ensuing 

season to educate. For particulars address him 

through the Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N.J. 
9th mo. 1-lt. 





] ANTED,—A young man, (with or without a 
family,) who is a good miller by trade. A 
Friend would be preferred, and liberal wages given. 


accommodate one hundred pupils; in addition to! Address J. M. W., Barclay P. O., Whiteside Co., Ill. 


9th mo. }. 


Hic + kd sis 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The First Session of this School, which will be 


admitted, it is expected our testimony to simplicity | opened by Jane, Annie and Mary 8. Hillborn, will 
will be properly regarded, and that the rules esta- | commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 


next, and continue twenty weeks. - 

It is located ina healthy and pleasant situation in’ 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 


reading with facility in the reading books of the | branches of a liberal English education, with Mathg- 
School, writing a legible hand, and having an ele-| matics and Drawing. 


Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfoit and progress of the pupils. 
Terms.—For. Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 


and such other subjects as may be thought expedient, | per session, payable one-half in advance. 


For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 


Byberry, Pa. 
: References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wituiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuarves Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuarzes Wi.tiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricurt, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 


Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joun 
Huen, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moone, No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


| (¥RASONED LUMBER—constantly on, hand and 


for saleby R. A. & J. J. Witttams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Gieéen Sts. 

R. A. Witurams, 

J.J. Witutams, 


Sth mo. 4—3m. F. Suormaker. 


| 


separate classes will be arranged to receive those of Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


